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Marshall: Western Boundary 159 

A History of the Western Boundary of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1819-1841. By Thomas Maitland Marshall. [University 
of California Publications in History, vol. II.] (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1914. Pp. xiii, 266.) 
This monograph is a doctoral dissertation but it is not to be classed 
with the usual run of such contributions either in method, content, or 
results. The author has attacked a problem which many writers have 
left unsolved and has solved it with apparent success and finality. The 
main body of the work is concerned with an examination of the various 
positions taken by the United States and Mexico, with Texas as the 
latter's successor after 1837, from the signing of the Florida treaty to 
the final adjustment of the boundary between Texas and Louisiana in 1841. 
As a preliminary to the main topic the writer has re-examined the evi- 
dence as to the extent of Louisiana between 1803 and 1819 with some 
valuable and interesting results. The key to the policy of the United 
States after 1803 he finds to be the final opinion, not reached until the 
spring of 1804, of Jefferson as to the limits of the Louisiana Purchase. 
" Starting with the idea that the purchase was confined to the western 
waters of the Mississippi Valley, the conception had gradually extended 
until it included West Florida, Texas, and the Oregon country, a view 
which was to be the basis of a large part of American diplomacy for 
nearly half a century" (p. 14), a conception, as has long been shown, 
historically quite erroneous. The instructions to Victor, urged by Mr. 
Henry Adams as evidence that Louisiana extended to the Rio Grande, 
are shown to have been based upon a misreading of maps, and, what is 
more to the point, of little cogency as against Spain. Incidentally Mr. 
Adams is corrected in another particular: the famous bath-tub episode, 
associated with Napoleon's determination to dispose of Louisiana, oc- 
curred in October, 1802, and not in April, 1803. 

While on the one hand the American attitude toward the western 
boundary of Louisiana was determined largely by Jefferson's opinion, 
the policy of Spain, at first one of protest, became by 1804 one "to 
restrict Louisiana to the narrowest bounds possible" (p. 19). The 
idea of a neutral ground, appearing in the Wilkinson agreement, was 
greatly extended in Madison's proposals and continued to appear until 
the close of the first stage of the negotiations, suspended until after 
the Bourbon restoration. An important clue to Adams's diplomacy is 
furnished by the suggestion that Adams did not trade claims to Texas 
for the Floridas, but the Floridas being in effect lost to Spain, the 
claims to Texas, such as they were, were exchanged for a Spanish 
quit-claim to the Oregon country, a suggestion which fits in with the 
memorable entry of Adams upon the signature of the treaty. The 
value of Mr. Marshall's treatment of Spain's policy during the Florida 
negotiation is much enhanced by his use of the hitherto unused bound- 
ary reports of Talamantes and Pichardo, a reproduction of the latter's 
map appearing as the frontispiece to the book. 
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The desire of the United States to acquire at least a part of Texas, 
suspected by Mexico as early as 1824, colored the relations of the two 
countries from the beginning. The delay in the ratification of the 
treaty of 1828 and the unwarranted assumption by Van Buren that the 
Neches was the Sabine appear in a somewhat sinister light when ac- 
companied by a restatement of the Anthony Butler intrigue. As to the 
latter, Mr. Marshall disagrees with Mr. Barker, who acquitted Jackson 
of improper motives in an article in the American Historical Review 
(XII. 788-809). The activities of General Gaines, culminating in his 
occupation of Nacogdoches, and the subsequent Gorostiza-Forsyth cor- 
respondence, are viewed as a part of Jackson's unneutral attitude 
toward Mexico. In the reviewer's opinion this chapter is the least con- 
vincing in the book. That violations of neutrality were winked at is 
notorious, but pro-Texan rather than anti-Mexican popular sentiment 
was responsible for this and the evidence is confused by the quarrel 
of Gaines, Scott, and Macomb. The difficulties between Texas and the 
United States over the boundary after 1837 present a new and fruitful 
topic. The United States did not desire territory at the expense of 
Texas, the line of 1819 was renewed, and Van Buren's claim to the 
Neches was quickly found to be untenable. The book closes with an 
interesting account of the work of the international commission which 
ran the boundary from Sabine Pass to the Red River. Incidentally to 
the main narrative the writer shows that Houston's idea of an Anglo- 
Texan understanding was expressed as early as 1837. The claim is 
made that Jackson's decision as to recognition was probably influenced 
by his interviews with Santa Anna. If so, the evidence is not con- 
clusive and that Morfit's final reports were controlling seems more 
likely. 

The narrative as a whole is carefully and interestingly presented 
and it is helped greatly by the thirty maps prepared by the author to 
illustrate the text. Nowhere else can one find graphically set forth the 
various proposals and counter-proposals from 1803 to 1835. One set of 
maps shows the development of Jefferson's conception; another gives 
the expansion of the neutral ground idea ; a third sets out the many 
lines suggested during the Florida negotiations, while a fourth traces 
the various attempts to purchase territory from Mexico. All are excel- 
lent though two criticisms may perhaps be made : the area of the Wilkin- 
son neutral ground seems to be too great, while the position of the 
Arroyo Hondo is apparently too far to the east. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft 
von Illinois. Herausgegeben von Julius Goebel. [Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Geschichtsblatter, Jahrgang 1914, vol. XIV.] 
(Chicago: The Society. 1915. Pp.693.) 

Useful and valuable contributions alternate in the present Jahr- 
buch. The beginning is made with a collection of unpublished letters 



